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A THAT am I going to do this sum- 
mer?” That is what most stu- 
ents are now asking themselves and 
gre talking over with their parents and 
friends. 

- Summer, of course, is the proper time 
for vacations—for rest, relaxation, and 
gnjoyment. But it is more than that. 
It is also a time for constructive 
‘achievement. 


-@ No young person who expects to make 


the most of his life can afford to waste 
gi summer in aimless activities. If he 
ig to reap satisfaction and benefit from 
his long vacation, he must put part of 
his time to good use. So in this last 
¢ditorial of the school year, I am sug- 
gesting four worthwhile projects for 
the consideration of our readers: 

1. Develop new interests. Some in- 
dividuals have no trouble in finding 


A hobbies and other sources of wholesome 


fecreation. But many persons do. Like 
athletes who train too hard for one 
sport, they get into a rut and “go stale.” 

Everyone needs interests apart from 
his job or his school work, and the 
summer vacation period is an ideal time 
to develop them. Engage in some out- 
door sport this summer—tennis, swim- 
ming, baseball, or whatever appeals to 
you. Cultivate a hobby such as nature 
study, stamp collecting, or photography. 

And do not overlook the possibilities 
of reading for recreation. Stop at the 


@ public library and borrow a book now 


and then. Learn to read fiction, biog- 
faphy, or historical novels for pleasure 
and relaxation. One who can enjoy 


| Biitting down and reading is insured 


inst boredom when, as is often the 
tase, there is no other form of enter- 
tainment available. 

2. Share family responsibilities. Con- 
fider all the work which must be done 
to keep your home running smoothly. 
What part of it could you take over 
this summer? Volunteer to do more 
than you found time for during the 
School year. Enjoy the satisfaction of 

: doing your part as a 
responsible member 
of the family. 

3. Prepare for 
your life work. The 
months ahead offer 
many opportunities 
to advance your vo- 
cational plans. If 
. a you are undecided 
about what career to 
follow, a summer 
job may help you 

e up your mind. If you have already 

don a vacation, working in the 

field of your choice will give you val- 
experience. 

s You may not be able to find a suit- 

Mle job, of course. In that case, there 
fe many other activities open to you. 
“isit factories, farms, newspaper plants, 
4nd business offices to see for yourself 
Wat the work is like in those places. 
*ollow the “Help Wanted” pages in 

ir local newspaper to see what jobs 

“te available in your community. 
| talk to persons who hold jobs which 
29 t you. Learn from them how 
math training is required, what salaries 

@ working conditions are, and what 

pects for the future appear to be. 


)(Conciuded on page 3, column 4) 
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HERBERT LANKS FROM BLACK STAR 


MEXICO CITY has modern buildings and beautiful parks 


U. 8. Helping Mexico 


Two Nations Combat Foot-and-Mouth Disease Epidemic Which 
Endangers North American Livestock Industry 


EXICO and the United States are 

working together in an effort to 
check a Mexican epidemic of foot-and- 
mouth disease, a livestock contagion 
that has brought great financial loss 
to our southern neighbor. Both coun- 
tries have spent millions of dollars 
on the project. Our expenditure is 
more than a “foreign relief meas- 
ure.” It also represents an effort to 
protect our own livestock industry 
from the northward advance of the 
dangerous infection. 

The epidemic was discovered in 
1946, and it now has a strong foot- 
hold in central Mexico. Quarantine 
lines have been established to keep 
it from being carried northward and 
southward. About 2,000 Mexicans 
and U. S. civilian workers, plus a 
number of Mexican soldiers, are seek- 
ing to enforce the quarantine, and to 
stamp out the disease wherever it 
appears. It is now against the law 
for Mexican cattle to be shipped to 
the United States, but there is, of 
course, danger that some will be 
brought across the border illegally. 

Hundreds of thousands of infected 
animals, which were spreading the 
disease to others. have been killed by 
Mexican government agents. This 
policy has caused intense resentment 
among the farmers of that country. 

A large part of the money spent by 
the United States in the fight against 


the contagion has gone to pay peasants 
for slaughtered animals, but many 
livestock owners feel that the pay- 
ments have been too small. Further- 
more, a cash payment does not take 
the place of an ox that is needed for 
work in the fields. Since the disease 
causes animals to waste away instead 
of taking their lives quickly, it is 
difficult for some peasants to realize 
how serious the epidemic is. 

The farmers have resisted efforts to 
find and destroy diseased animals. 
They have, in fact, killed some Mexi- 
can government agents. who were en- 
gaged in the work. A great many of 
the farmers are illiterate and do not 
understand the necessity for quaran- 
tine regulations. They slip their ani- 
mals across quarantine lines and thus 
spread the contagion. Experience 
with dishonest politicians in the past 
has caused the poor people to distrust 
government officials, and it is not easy 
to convince them of the need for co- 
operating with the government now. 

Ignorance is thus holding back the 
campaign against foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, just as it has retarded Mexico 
in other ways. The government of 
that country feels that lack of educa- 
tion is perhaps the. greatest burden 
which the nation has to bear. More 
and better schooling has been given 
to the people in recent years, but a 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Farmers in U. S. 
Doing a Big Job 


They Are Enjoying Prosperity, 
but They Wonder What 
the Future Will Bring 


MERICAN farmers are looking 
forward to another prosperous 
year of big crops and high prices. If 
the weather is favorable this summer, 
our 6 million farms will produce nearly 
as much wheat, corn, potatoes, fruit, 
and other foods as they did last year. 
Most U. S. farm families will continue 
to enjoy the highest level of prosperity 
they have known for many years. 

In spite of this favorable outlook, 
many farmers are worried about the 
future. They remember that 25 years 
ago, after the boom of World War I, 
there was a severe farm depres- 
sion. Prices of agricultural products 
dropped suddenly and farmers found 
themselves with huge surpluses they 
could not sell. 

Will this-happen again? Will the 
history of the years following World 
War I be repeated during the years 
after World War II? These are ques- 
tions which are being seriously con- 
sidered by many farmers. 

They are also being studied by busi- 
nessmen and government leaders, for 
a decline in farm prosperity would 
have a bad effect on the entire country. 
Over 27 million people live on U. S. 
farms, or 20 per cent of our total 
population. For many weeks, com- 
mittees of Congress have held hear- 
ings on farm problems, and President 
Truman has recently asked Congress 
to pass a long-range farm program. 

Most experts, however, do not ex- 
pect a repetition of the post-World 
War I farm depression in the near 
future. It may come after several 
years, but at present the outlook for 
continued prosperity for farmers is 
good. This is due to the fact that con- 
ditions today are more favorable for 
farmers than they were after World 
War I. 

In the first place, the European Re- 
covery Program is now getting under 
way, and. is expected to continue for the 
next 4 years. Under this program, 
huge quantities of farm products 
(mostly wheat and other grains) will 
be shipped overseas to feed hungry 
people in Europe. So long as ERP con- 
tinues, American farmers will prob- 
ably be able to sell all the grain they 
can raise at good prices. 

In the second place, U. S. farmers 
are now protected by our government’s 
“price support” policy. This insures 
farmers against the ill effects of sud- 
den drops in farm prices. Here is 
how it works: 

Each year the government sets cer- 
tain minimum prices which farmers 
are to receive for their wheat, corn, : 
cotton, tobacco, hogs, and other farm 
products. For example, it may decide 
that farmers need to sell their wheat 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Cattle Epidemic Is Among Mexico’s Big Problems 


large proportion still cannot read and 
write. 

The 21 million Mexicans live in an 
area which is about one-fourth as 
large as the United States. It is a 
land of rugged mountains, ° high 
plateaus, broad valleys, deserts, and 
dense jungles. 

Much of the nation’s wealth lies 
beneath the soil—in deposits of silver, 
gold, copper, oil, lead, zinc, and mer- 
cury. Mexico is the world’s leading 
producer of silver, and she has a 
mountain which is said to be the 
world’s largest solid mass of iron. The 
mining industry as a whole employs 
about 75,000 workers. 

From her underground “treasure 
chest,” Mexico obtains ores and oil 
to use in her own factories and to sell 
to foreign countries. She also ships 
abroad cargoes of chicle (used in the 
manufacture of chewing gum), choco- 
late, and coffee. 

Although the nation has great min- 
eral wealth, most of the Mexican peo- 
ple make their living on farms. But 
they produce less food than one might 
expect from an area as large as Mex- 
ico, because so much of the land is 
taken up by mountains, desert, and 
jungle. In addition, they use such 
backward methods of farming that the 
good land does not yield as much as 
it should. 

The main crops are corn, wheat, 
rice, beans, and potatoes. With these 
and little else to eat, the Mexicans do 
not receive a well-rounded diet. They 
have few or none of the fresh fruits 
and vegetables and the dairy products 
which are needed for good health. 

One reason for the average farmer’s 
poverty has been Mexico’s system of 
land ownership. About 40 years ago, 
a small group of wealthy people held 
all’ the good land, and the farmers 
were practically slaves. In 1910, how- 
ever, there began a revolution in which 
the people demanded that they be 
given land of their own. The govern- 





HARRIS & EWING 


MIGUEL ALEMAN, President of Mexico 


ment which came to power shortly 
afterward began breaking up the great 
estates and turning farms over to 
individual farmers or to groups of 
them. 

This “land reform” process has con- 
tinued down to the present day. 
Nevertheless, a number of big estates 
remain, and many of the peasants 
still ‘are without land of their own. 
Large numbers of those who have ob- 
tained farms just manage to eke out 
a bare existence from the soil. They 
still do not have proper equipment, 
and they have not had enough training 





(Concluded from page 1) 
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and experience in efficient farm man- 
agement. 

There is hope that the living stand- 
ards of the farmers will gradually 
improve. For one thing, the govern- 
ment is helping them to get modern 
equipment and to learn better meth- 
ods of work. As time goes on, they 
will be able to produce larger crops 
and a greater variety of foods. More- 
over, they will earn more money. 

The government also is helping to 
create new farmlands by building ir- 
rigation systems. Last year alone, 
water was supplied for the first time 
to 400,000 acres of land which had 
never been farmed because rainfall 
was so limited. 

In the cities, the government is en- 
couraging the building of new indus- 
tries. As additional factories open, 
there will be more jobs for city work- 
ers. With their first good wages, many 
of them will enjoy a higher standard 
of living than they have ever known. 

At present, the leading industries 
prepare Mexico’s wheat, cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, sisal (for twine), coffee, and 
leather for market. There also are 
some steel mills, cement plants, glass 
factories, and paper mills. 

As she builds factories, improves 
her oil fields, assists farmers, and 
builds better roads, Mexico needs help 
from the outside. The reason is that 
she does not earn enough money 
through the sale of her products to 
foreign lands, and thus requires ad- 
ditional funds to pay for the equip- 
ment which is needed to make im- 
provements. Since the war, our gov- 
ernment has lent some money to Mex- 
ico, and we may do more along this 
line in the years to come. 

Individuals and business firms from 
our country are investing money in 
Mexico. They are doing so with the 
understanding that they must obey 
certain rules laid down by the Mexi- 
can government—rules which make 
certain that new industries will be of 
benefit to the Mexican people. Never- 
theless, those of our citizens who are 
interested in establishing the new 
enterprises feel that there is a good 
opportunity to earn profits in that 
country. 

Mexico’s efforts to reduce ignorance 
are showing some fine results, but 
she still has a long way to go. More 
than a million Mexicans have been 
taught to read and write during a 
special campaign which began about 
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three years ago. On the other hand, 
it was estimated last year that about 
one-fourth of the adults in Mexico 
City itself still could not read and 
write. In more remote sections of 
the country, the extent of illiteracy 
is much greater, Taking the country 
as a whole, almost half of the people 
cannot read and write. 

Along with the campaign to spread 
education, the government is con- 
stantly trying to improve the health 
of the people. The worst diseases to 
be conquered are tuberculosis, dysen- 
tery, smallpox, and malaria. All of 
them are common in Mexico. 

Among the country’s inhabitants in 
greatest need of assistance are the In- 
dians. It is estimated that pure- 
blooded Indians make up about a 
fourth of Mexico’s population. Many 
of them live in remote villages, using 
their own languages and following 
the ancient customs of their ancestors. 
It is upon these tribesmen that the 
burdens of poverty, illiteracy, and dis- 
ease fall most heavily. 

Yet they are the descendants of peo- 
ple who, in past centuries, built great 
cities and temples and pyramids in 
the ‘land that is now Mexico; of the 
Aztecs, who had their great capital 
where Mexico City stands today; of 
the Mayas, whose accomplishments in 
the field of mathematics, perhaps hun- 
dreds of years before Christ, seem 
to have surpassed those of peoples 
living in Europe and Asia at the same 
time. Even today, in their art, their 
customs, and their ceremonies, the In- 
dians show remnants of these ancient 
American cultures. 

Relations between Mexico and the 
United States are friendly, The Mex- 
ican government appreciates the ef- 
forts of our country in waging the 
campaign against foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, and it is grateful for the loans 
which we have granted in the last 
several years. 

Bonds of good will also were 
strengthened last year when Presi- 
dent Truman visited Mexico and, a 
little later, when President Miguel 
Aleman came to Washington, D. C. 
On both occasions, the two Presidents 
discussed ways in which the countries 
might cooperate. It was widely agreed 
that the trips were highly successful 
in promoting a feeling of greater 
neighborliness. 

At the same time, many of the 
Mexican people have’ never forgotten 














that the United States waged a costly 
war against their land years ago, 
They still look upon us as a powerfyl 
neighbor—a country which might 
seek to dominate Mexico if there were 
a chance. While this feeling is not 
nearly so strong as it was some years 
ago, it still exists in places. 

Just as the Méxican people differ 
in their attitude toward the Uniteg 
States, so do they differ over their 
government’s activities in the eco- 
nomic life of the country. Critics of 
the government, including a large 
proportion of the nation’s businessmen 
and large landowners, accuse it of 
being “radical and impractieal.” They 
say that it is making changes much 
too rapidly in view of the lack of edu- 
cation among the masses of people, 
The nation would be better off in the 
long run, they contend, if present ef- 


forts to revolutionize it overnight { 


were curbed. 

Supporters of the government reply 
that they are merely seeking to give 
Mexican workers and small farmers 
some of the advantages and rights 
which have long been taken for 
granted by workers and farmers in 
such nations as the United States, 





Nation’s Leader 


It was only natural that Miguel 
Aleman (mee-gel’ ah-leh-mahn’) should 
enter Mexican politics at an early age. 
His father was active in national af- 
fairs, and one of the leaders in the 
fight to overthrow a Mexican dictator. 

Aleman spent much of his youth in 
Mexico City, where he now lives as 
President of Mexico. After finishing 
high school, he went to college and 
became a lawyer. He served for a 
few years as a judge, but resigned 
to enter politics. 

He was first a senator and then gov- 
ernor of his home state. He became 
known to the Mexican nation as 4 
whole in 1940 as the campaign man- 
ager of the man who was elected 
President. Following that election, 
Aleman served in a position which 
corresponds to our office of Vice Presi- 
dent. 

In 1946, Aleman directed another 
successful Presidential campaign— 
this time, his own. Since then, he 
has visited in this country and _ has 
entertained President Truman if 
Mexico. 





The Atomic Energy Commission has 
announced that a substitute for costly 
radium, used in treating cancer, has 
been found. It is radioactive cobalt, 
that will cost only $33 a gram. One 
gram of radium costs $20,000, 





Outside Reading 


“The Stake of American Farmers,” 
by Norris Dodd, and other articles 
about food, Survey Graphic, March 
1948. The farmers want protection 
against low prices for their products. 

“The Farmer Is Worried About His 
Future,” by Richard Neuberger, New 
York Times Magazine, March 14, 1948. 

“TI Like Mexicans,” by Montanyé 
Perry, Reader’s Digest, January 1948. 

“Life Can Be Sweet in Mexico,” by 
Frank Hanighen, Nation's Business, 
February 1948. 
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Careers for 


TUDENTS who do well in biology 

can build rewarding careers around 
their interest in this subject. They 
must be willing, however, to train 
their minds to be careful and accurate 
in detailed work, and to acquire a 
good educational background. Accu- 
racy and precise knowledge are im- 
portant in almost any vocation one 
may choose, but they are particularly 


‘essential in the scientific fields. 


Biology includes the study of all 
living organisms, from the smallest 
one-celled plants and animals to the 
largest, most complex living struc- 
tures—the giant sequoia trees, for ex- 
ample. The two main divisions of 
the field are zoology, the study of 
animal life, and botany, which deals 
with plants. 

Each of these major branches: is 
made up of numerous subdivisions. 
Among these are entomology, the 
study of insects; ornithology, the study 
of birds; ichthyology, which deals with 
fish; and bacteriology, which is the 
study of one-celled organisms. 

Usually, after a person acquires a 
general knowledge of biology, he con- 
centrates upon one of the specialized 
branches and builds his professional 
career in the smaller field. He may, on 
the other hand, use his knowledge of 
the biological sciences in related occu- 
pations—medicine, landscape garden- 
ing, forestry, or veterinary medicine, 
to mention but a few. 

An individual who wants to base his 
career on a knowledge of biology 
should plan to go to college. An A. B. 
degree is almost a necessity, even for 
the beginning professional jobs, both 
in industry and in government. If 
one hopes to advance to a top position 


Tomorrow - - The Biologist 


related to biology he should plan to 
get an M. A. and perhaps a Ph. D. will 
also be necessary. 

A biologist should have an orderly, 
yet imaginative mind. He must be 
able to follow an experiment through 
and evaluate its results. He must be 
patient and attentive to detail. While 
the biologist is usually a part of an 
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TESTING INSECTICIDES may be part 
of a biologist’s work 


organization, most of his actual work 
is done individually, Persons who do 
not like to work alone will find this a 
disadvantage. 

On the other hand, work in biology 
often mingles laboratory experimenta- 
tion with observation and study out- 
of-doors, and the biologist is not con- 
fined to a desk as are workers in many 
other vocations. The biologist may 
even find that his job takes him on 
trips to interesting and distant parts 
of the world. 

Well-trained biologists may work in 
industry, for the government—fed- 








. types of plants. 


eral, state, or local-—or for educational 
institutions. It is impossible to in- 
dicate the many individual jobs that 
may be open to a biologist. Industrial 
research positions include experi- 
mentation related to disease, the de- 
velopment of new products from living 
organisms, and the breeding of new 
Government scien- 
tists perform experiments along simi- 
lar lines. 

Biologists who are employed by edu- 
cational institutions usually teach, 
but they may spend a good deal of 
time on abstract research. There are 


.also openings on magazines for per- 


sons who combine the ability to write 
with a knowledge of biology. 

Salaries in the field are relatively 
high. Most qualified biologists earn 
between $5,000 and $10,000 after they 
have had a few years of experience. 
Beginning salaries average about 
$2,600 a year. 

A high school student interested in 
work as a biologist, should take a 
general college preparatory ¢ourse. In 
college he will concentrate upon the 
biological sciences and will probably 
select a field for further specialized 
study. 

Most first-rank colleges and uni- 
versities have good biology depart- 
ments. A person who has tentatively 
selected a school he wants to attend 
should write for a catalogue and 
check on the courses offered. Stu- 
dents who have not decided upon a col- 
lege may ask their biology teachers 
about institutions that give outstand- 
ing work. 

Opportunities for women trained in 
biology are as good as they are for 
men. —By CARRINGTON SHIELDS 





American Presidents = = Benjamin Harrison 


ENJAMIN HARRISON, who suc- 

ceeded Grover Cleveland to the 
Presidency in 1889, came from a fam- 
ily well known in American public 
life. -His great-grandfather, also 
named Benjamin, was a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence and a 
governor of Virginia. His grand- 
father, William Henry Harrison, was 
President of the United States for a 
month in 1841. (He died shortly after 
taking office.) Harrison’s father, John 
Scott Harrison, served briefly in Con- 
gress as a Representative from Ohio, 
where the family then lived. 

Benjamin Harrison reached the 
Presidency more because of his fam- 
ily name than because of his own 
qualifications. Having finished col- 
lege and taken up the practice of law 
in Indianapolis, he became interested 
in politics. He supported Republican 
candidates, attended conventions, and 
Served the party in minor ways. In 
1876, he ran unsuccessfully for the 
governorship of Indiana. In 1881, he 
was elected to the U. S. Senate, but he 
was defeated six years later when he 
ran for a second term. 

In 1888, the Republican leaders 
Were looking for a Presidential candi- 
date who would be acceptable to the 
people and who would be sympathetic 
with the business and_ industrial 
groups of the nation. Harrison was 
such a man. 

He had qualities that made him a 
respected, if, not a beloved, figure. 
His name was widely known. He was 


honorable, religious, and devoted fo 
his wife, children, and grandchildren. 
His military record in the Civil War 
had been a good one. Furthermore, 
Harrison had qualities that pleased 
the party leaders. He was not weak 
in character, but he was not a forceful 
statesman. He had been schooled in 
party allegiance, and had shown no 
strong personal leadership. 

In selecting Harrison as their can- 
didate, the Republicans had chosen 
well. His personal characteristics won 
sufficient support among the voters to 
carry him to the White House. (He 
won a majority in the electoral col- 
lege, although he did not receive a 
popular majority at the polls.) Har- 
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BENJAMIN HARRISON, the twenty-third 
President 


rison’s political qualifications and his 
lack of interest in becoming a dynamic 
President allowed party leaders to con- 
trol national affairs, as they had an- 
ticipated doing. 

Several measures put through by 
these leaders during the Harrison ad- 
ministration, however, paved the way 
for Republican defeat in the elections 
of 1892. One of these was the enact- 
ment of an extremely high tariff. 
Harrison may or may not have felt 


that this tariff was too high, but he’ 


made no objection, and the folly of 
the measure soon became apparent. 
Our foreign trade fell off sharply. 

Another legislative action that 
aroused public opposition was the 
giving of pensions to Civil War ‘“‘vet- 
erans” without adequate investiga- 
tion. A large surplus in the treasury 
was partially disposed of in this way. 

These and certain other acts helped 
to bring on the depression of 1893. 
They also led to the defeat of Harrison 
after only one term in office. 

Harrison increased in stature and 
influence after he left the White 
House. He lectured and wrote on 
topics related to government. Re- 
turning to his law practice, he took 
part in several international legal 
cases. He represented the U. S. at the 
Peace Conference of 1899, a meeting 
called by ‘the Russian Czar to try to 
find peaceful ways of settling disputes 
between nations. Harrison retired 
after he returned from this confer- 
ence. He died in 1901. 














Your Vocabulary 














In each of the sentences below match 
the italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
to be found on page 7, column 4. 


1. Everyone expected the action to 
have dire (dir) results. (a) imme- 
diate (b) terrible (c) far-reaching 
(d) direct. 


2. Their meeting was fortuitous 
(for-ti’i-tis). (a) friendly (b) planned 
(c) unfortunate (d) accidental. 


3: It was impossible to condone 
(kon-déne) the nation’s action. (a) 
understand (b) pardon (c) explain 
(d) condemn, 

4. A person of impeccable (im- 
pék’ibl) character is: (a) weak and ° 
unreliable (b) free from fault (c) 
sincere and genuine. 


5. He explained the salient (say’li- 


ént) points of his plan. (a) new (b) 
important (c) financial (d) most 
complicated. 


6. Most of the goods in the shops 
were tawdry (taw’dri). (a) expensive 
(b) unique (c) cheap and gaudy (d) 
hand-made. 


7. The trip required an audacious 
(aw-day’shus) explorer. (a) clever 
and intelligent (b) extremely well 
trained (c) daring and adventurous. 

8. A taciturn (tis’i-turn) person is: 
(a) tactful (b) reserved (c) talkative 
(d) insolent. 


9. His trite (trit) remarks always 
annoyed his asseciates. (a) worn out 
(b) trifling (c) silly (d) cutting. 


10. The plan had transitory (tran’- 
si-té-ri) value. (a) unusual (b) very 
little (c) temporary (d) tremendous. 


11. The pupils showed a languid 
(lang’gwid) interest in the subject. 
(a) fervent (b) forceful (c) new (d) 
listless. 

12. The doctor said the woman’s 
illness was feigned (fand). (a)serious 
and incurable (b) pretended or make- 
believe (c) not serious (d) unusual 
and out of the ordinary. 
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By taking such steps as these, you will 
make progress toward preparing for 
your life work. 

4. Become a better citizen. During 
the summer you will have more time 
than you have had during the school 
year to devote to citizenship responsi- 
bilities. You can increase your knowl- 
edge of current affairs by devoting more 
time to the reading of newspapers, par- 
ticularly the editorials and the colum- 
nists. You can read good magazine 
articles, and listen to radio programs 
dealing with current issues. 

If possible, interest some of your 
friends in meeting once a week to 
discuss the problems which face our 
nation and the world. You might, for 
example, get a group together regularly 
once a week to listen to the radio pro- 
gram “Town Meeting of the Air” and 
then discuss the subjects discussed on 
these broadcasts among yourselves. 

Find out what work various civic or- 
ganizations are doing in your commu- 
nity. Volunteer your services to help 
put over some worthy project. That 
would be good citizenship in action. 
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will turn professional and challenge Kramer next year. 


“Peace Conference’’? 


Is there any hope that the United 
States and Russia could, by holding a 
special conference or by negotiating 
through regular diplomatic channels, 
ease the tension now existing be- 
tween them? A number of individuals 
feel that there is—that an over-all 
survey of world problems, by repre- 
sentatives of the two powers, would 
reveal at least a few points upon which 
a settlement could be reached. 

People who hold this view have in 
mind something different from the 
conferences on separate problems, for 
instance those on the question of Ger- 
many, which have fdiled in the past. 
They say that if the two countries 
together would view the worid scene 
as a whole, each might find some con- 
cessions that it could make without 
really damaging itself. 

Opponents of this view feel that 
such efforts would be a waste of time. 
We cannot, they argue, make conces- 
sions to Russia without damaging our- 
selves or the countries that trust us, 
and we cannot depend upon the Soviet 
government to keep any promises it 
might make during the course of 
negotiations. 

This controversy was brought into 
the spotlight recently by an exchange 
of statements between Russian and 
American diplomats. Our Ambassa- 
dor to Moscow, Walter Bedell Smith, 
said that, “as far as the United States 
is concerned, the door is always wide 
open for full discussion and the com- 
posing of our differences.” A few 
days later, Russian Foreign Minister 
Molotov replied that the Soviet gov- 
ernment is willing to proceed with “the 
discussion and settlement of differ- 
ences existing between us.” 

Capitals of many nations then 
buzzed with excitement at the pros- 
pect of a “peace conference” between 
the two rival countries. However, 
President Truman soon announced 
that the U. S. statement had not been 
intended as a definite proposal to ne- 
gotiate with Russia—that it “repre- 
sented no new departure in American 
policy,” but was instead a general 
explanation of the position we have 
held for a long time. U.S. Secretary 
of State Marshall added that agree- 
ment should be sought through the 
United Nations and other agencies 
that are already established. 

Thus, while our government says 
that “the door is open” for discussion 
and settlement of Russo-American dif- 





ferences, its main desire is for the 
Soviet Union to demonstrate peaceful 
intentions by specific actions. Russia’s 
position, meanwhile, is not clear. It 
is impossible to be certain whether 
she sincerely wants to settle her dis- 
agreements with the United States, 
or whether she seeks another confer- 
ence merely to air her views and per- 
haps to turn UN members against us 
for negotiating with her separately 
instead of through the United Nations. 


Tennis Stars 


Professional tennis stars Jack 
Kramer and Bobby Riggs are now 
winding up their cross-country tour. 
During the past five months they have 
played each other in more than 70 
matches in cities all over the nation. 
Kramer, who turned professional after 
winning the amateur singles crown 
last year, has come out on top about 
75 per cent of the time. 

Since Kramer’s days as an amateur 
are ended, tennis fans are wondering 
who will succeed him as national ama- 
teur champion this summer. Among 
the possibilities are the two veterans, 
Ted Schroeder and Frankie Parker. 
Both held national titles during the 
war years when competition was 
somewhat limited. Among the more 
promising of the: players who have 
come to the fore in the last two 
or three years are Bob Falkenburg, 
Herbie Flam, Pancho Gonzales, and 
Tom Brown. 

Kramer himself thinks that Ted 
Schroeder, his former doubles partner, 
may be the next amateur champion. 
The 26-year-old Schroeder won the 
national title in 1942 when Kramer 
was in the Coast Guard. During the 
past two years Schroeder has been 
outstanding as a member of the Davis 
Cup team. Like most of the other 
top players, he is a Californian. 


Rail Operations 


As these words are written, the na- 
tion’s railroads are being run by the 
government. The same workers as 
usual are on the job, but they are 
now under the supervision of the De- 
partment of the Army. A number of 
railroad executives have been made 
Army colonels to oversee rail opera- 
tions. 


The government’s seizure of the rail- 
roads came about two weeks ago when 
the rail companies and certain unions 
of the rail employees failed to settle 
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On their present tour, Jack Kramer (center) has proved himself to be a better player than Bobby 
Now, tennis enthusiasts are wondering whether or not Ted Schroeder (right), one of the top amateur players, 


a dispute over wages and working 
conditions. After government efforts 
to bring about an agreement had 
proved unsuccessful and a strike was 
about to tie up the nation’s rail net- 
work, President Truman—acting un- 
der wartime powers that are still in 
effect—ordered the Army to take over 
the railroads and operate them. 
The government then obtained a 
temporary court order, forbidding a 
work stoppage, whereupon the unions 
called off the threatened strike. Fail- 
ure to have done so might have made 
them subject to prosecution for con- 
tempt of court—the same charge on 
which John L. Lewis and the United 
Mine Workers were found guilty and 
forced to pay a large fine in April. 
Union leaders indicated that they 
would challenge the legality of the 
government’s action. Barring the suc- 
cess of such a challenge, the govern- 
ment may continue to operate the rail 
system until unions and railroad offi- 
cials can settle their differences. By 
the time this paper appears, progress 
may have been made in that direction. 


United States of Europe? 


The first step was recently taken 
towards what may eventually be a 
United States of Europe. Delegates 
from more than 20 countries met at 
The Hague in the Netherlands and 
made plans which they hope -will re- 


The Story of the Week | 


sult in a federation of the European 
democracies. Such a union, they be 
lieve, would eliminate the threat of 
war and would insure a prosperous 
continent. 

Delegates to the conference are. now 
asking their governments to send rep- 
resentatives to an assembly where fur- 
ther plans will be made. This step 
is necessary since the Hague meeting 
was “unofficial,” that is, delegates took 
part “on their own” and were not 
sent there by their governments. 

One of the moving spirits behind 
the plan for a United States of Europée~ 
is Winston Churchill, Great Britain’s 
wartime prime minister. Despite the 
differing viewpoints expressed at the 
Hague meeting, Mr. Churchill thinks 
that a successful joining of forces can 
be achieved. In an appeal for unity 
the British statesman told his fellow 
delegates, “When you consider how 
much unites us together, think how 
far it outweighs the differences.” 


Seeing the Country 


During the next three months, mil” 
lions of young people will enjoy new 
sights and experiences. Some 5 mik 
lion Americans of school age are ex+ 
pected to spend at least a part of their” 
vacations in summer camps. Another 
sizable group—members of the youth 
hostel movement—will walk or bicycle’ 
over parts of North America and Eu- 
rope. Countless others will make brief 
visits to seashore or mountains, or go 
on vacation tours with their families. 

Organized camping—usually com- 
bining a program of sports with handi- 
crafts—is becoming more popular all 
the time. In recent years there has 
been a noticeable growth of specialized 
camps where young people may get 
instruction in a variety of fields. These 
include music, dramatics, science, lan- 
guages, and others. 

Traveling by the youth hostel way 
—long popular in Europe—is becom- 
ing more widespread in the United 
States. In this country there are now 
about 250 hostels—inns for travelers 
—where it is possible to stay over- 
night for a small charge. Hostelers 
customarily travel by foot or by bi- 
cycle since thase who travel by auto- 
mobile are not eligible to use the facil- 
ities of the hostels. 
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As in other fields, higher prices will 
be felt in camping and vacation travel 
this year. Nevertheless, all indications 
pint to a big summer for campers 
and tourists. 






Colombia and Russia 


As a belated aftermath of the revolt 
in Bogota last month, Colombia has 
proken off diplomatic relations with 
Russia. President Perez of Colombia 
blamed international communism for 
the disturbances that, among other 
things, interrupted the Pan American 
Conference which was in session at 
the time. Colombia thus joins her 
South American neighbors, Brazil and 
Chile, in severing relations with the 
Soviet Union. 

Despite the interruption, the na- 
tions taking part in the international 
meetings successfully concluded their 
business before adjourning. They 
founded a new group to be called the 
“Organization of American States.” 
It will exist as a regional group within 


ACME 


NEW YORK’S POSTMASTER demon- 
strates a new stamp vending machine. 
Long waits in line aren’t necessary where 
the machine has been installed. Un- 
like many mechanical stamp vendors, this 
one sells the postage at face value. 


the framework of the United Nations. 
Plans were also made to coordinate 
various activities in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Haly’s President ' 


Luigi Einaudi, a 74-year-old banker 
and writer on economic subjects, is 
the first full-term president of the 
new Italian Republic. He was re- 
cently elected to the post by the com- 
bined Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
ties for a term of seven years. 

Mr. Einaudi will have far less ppwer 
than an American President possesses. 
The Italian type of government calls 
for both a president and prime minis- 
ter. Most of the responsibility for 
Italy’s immediate future will fall upon 
Prime Minister de Gasperi who has 
again been selected for that office. 

For many years Mr. Einaudi op- 
posed the Fascist rule in Italy, and 
during the war he was forced to flee 
to Switzerland. After his return in 
1945 he became head of the Bank of 
Italy and then an official in the gov- 
ernment. A slight, shy man, the Ital- 
' jan leader has three sons, the oldest 

being a professor at Cornell Univer- 
sity in New York State. 


70-Group Air Force 


Aircraft factories throughout the 
Country are gearing up to build the 
hundreds of planes that will expand 
the size and strength of our Air Force. 
Congress recently authorized the 
‘Spending of 822 million dollars for 


a 








this purpose. President Truman op- 
posed such a large increase in Air 
Force appropriations at the present 
time, but he is not expected to veto 
the measure. ‘Even if he did, it is 
thought that Congress would pass it 
over his veto. 

Approval of the enlarged Air Force 
marks the first postwar step in 
strengthening the nation’s armed 
forces. Other proposed steps such as 
universal military training and the 
draft are still under study and discus- 
sion. On these hotly controversial sub- 
jects the lawmakers have not been able 
to reach the agreement which they 
speedily achieved on the question of 
a larger Air Force. 


New State of Israel 


As we go to press, Arab forces and 
the Jewish troops of the newly pro- 
claimed State of Israel are moving 
into battle positions in Palestine. 
Whether the situation will develop into 
a long, drawn-out struggle or will be- 
come quickly settled cannot yet be 
determined. 

The mobilization of opposing forces 
followed quickly on the British with- 
drawal from Palestine about 10 days 
ago. At the time that Great Britain 
gave up her 25-year control of the 
Holy Land, the Jews of Palestine pro- 
claimed the establishment of their own 
nation—the State of Israel. It is com- 
posed of that part of Palestine which 
the United Nations recommended last 
November be included in a future 
Jewish state. 

How serious the Holy Land struggle 
will be depends on Arab tactics. If 
the Arabs—invading Palestine from 
neighboring lands—take over only 
those areas assigned to their people 
by. the partition plan, serious conflict 
will be far less likely than if they also 
try to take over the new State of 
Israel. 

The United States was the first 
nation to recognize the Jewish state, 
and our government is devising plans 
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THIS LITTLE PLANE, with a wing span of 21 feet, has been designed to fit into 


the bomb bay of a B-36. 


It will be launched in mid-air from the “mother” plane, 
and must be picked up again while still in flight. 
when the plane is stored in the larger ship. 


The wings can be folded back 
This development will enable fleets of 


bombers to carry fighter planes along with them. 


to help Israel defend itself. Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann, “elder statesman” 
of the Jewish Agency, is acting as 
temporary president of Israel. David 
Ben-Gurion is Israel’s first Prime 
Minister. ' 





Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether- 
lands is going to give up her rule over 
the Dutch people this fall. Her daugh- 
ter, Princess Juliana, will succeed her 
in. September. 

Princess Juliana is already acting 
as regent—temporary ruler—and is 
becoming familiar with the royal du- 
ties. During the last week of her 
rule, Wilhelmina will resume her office 
and celebrations will be held through- 
out the Netherlands. 


LES 





Judge: “Why don’t you settle this thing 
out of court?” 

Defendant: “That’s what we were do- 
ing when the police came and _ inter- 
ferred.” 

* * * 

Mrs. Smith: “I wonder if you would be 
so kind as to weigh this package for me?” 

Butcher: “Why, certainly. It weighs 
exactly three and a quarter pounds.” 

Mrs. Smith: “Thank you. It contains 
the bones you sent me in that four-pound 
roast yesterday.” 


= * * 
“Did you give the goldfish fresh water 


this morning?” 
“No. They haven’t finished what I 


gave them yesterday.” 


























DE SARRO IN COLLIER'S 
“Who around here answers to the name 
of ‘Dreamboat’?” 


Executive: “Young man, my time is 
worth exactly $100 a minute, but I be- 
lieve I can give you a 10-minute inter- 
view.” 

Youthful Salesman: “Make it five min- 
utes, sir, and I’ll take cash for the other 


five.” 
* * * 


“What was your score?” asked a golfer. 

“Seventy-two,” replied the beginner. 

“Why, that’s good.” 

“It’s not too bad, I guess, but I do hope 
I’ll do better on the second hole.” 


* * * 


Juror: “Your honor, I beg to be excused 
from jury duty on the ground that I am 
deaf in one ear.” 

Judge: “That doesn’t matter; we listen 
only to one side at a time.” 


* * * 


Slogan in window of a delicatessen 
store: “Our Best Is None Too Good.” 


* * * 


An elevator man grew weary of re- 
peated requests for the time, so he put 
a clock in the elevator. Now people con- 
stantly ask, “Is your clock right?” 


* * * 


Month after month a firm sent its bill 
to a customer, and finally received this 
reply. 

“Dear Sir: Once a month I put all my 
bills on the table, pick at random and 
pay five. If I receive any more reminders 

rom you, you won’t get a place in next 
month’s shuffle.” 











| Science News 














A survey to determine the shape and 
composition of the “floor” of the Atlantic 
Ocean is being conducted by six Ameri- 
can scientists from the Wood’s Hole, 
Massachusetts, Oceanographic Institu- 
tion. Sound waves sent down from 
aboard the Caryn, their expedition ship, 
have reached depths of 18,000 feet. 

Mountain peaks far below the surface 
are thus being charted, and sections of 
the ocean floor called “pastures” are be- 
ing investigated. It is thought that 
sometime the “pastures” will furnish a 
great deal of food, for they contain a 
wide variety of microscopic plants which 
are rich in vitamins and proteins. 

x *k * 

A new form of penicillin called “wycil- 
lin” will probably replace present forms 
of the miracle drug. Wycillin can be 
given to patients without causing the 
pain and discomfort which often accom- 
panies penicillin shots. The new drug 
also retains its strength for seven days 
without requiring refrigeration. Penicil- 
lin retains its potency for only 48 hours 
without refrigeration. 


* * * 


Cotton cloth which will not wrinkle 
will be available soon. The new finish, 
called “Superset,” is applied at the fac- 
tory, and will remain effective even 
though the fabric is washed many times. 
Until recently, such processes weakened 
the cotton cloth to such an extent that 
they were not practical. However, Super- 
set finish has been used with good re- 
sults on ginghams, prints, and other 
cotton goods. 


* * * 


The National Geographic Society’s re- 
cent study of ants seems to disprove the 
old saying “as industrious as an ant.” 
About 40% of the insects observed seemed 
to do nothing at all; the rest of the ant 
colony varied in the amount of work its 
members did. 

Some ants are ruthless racketeers, 
preying on other colonies to get their 
food. Still others carry off the young 
from nearby ant hills—apparently re- 
cruiting them as slave laborers. One 
kind of ant however, called the harvest- 
ing ant, is extremely industrious, and 
stores up grain for future use. 
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EACH YEAR the nation’s farms become more mechanized and larger crops are grown by fewer workers 


Farmers Look Beyond Present Prosperity 


(Concluded from page 1) 


for at least $2 a bushel if they are to 
earn a fair profit. If the market price 
of wheat falls below this “support 
price” of $2 a bushel, the government 
makes up the difference either by 
granting loans which enable farmers 
to hold their grain until prices rise, 
or by actually purchasing the grain 
from the farmers for $2 a bushel. 

This law has given farmers con- 
fidence to go on raising big crops year 
after year. They know that even if 
prices decline from their present high 
points they will not drop so low as 
they did after World War I. Farmers 
know that they will receive at least the 
“support price” set by the government 
for their crops. 


Big City Market 


A third factor which experts list as 
a reason for expecting that farmers 
will continue to enjoy good times is the 
prosperous condition of factory work- 
ers and other people living in cities. 
Wages for city workers are high, and 
jobs are plentiful. Farmers know that 
the people who live in cities are their 
best customers, and that when fac- 
tories are booming there is a good 
market for the sale of all kinds of farm 
products. 

For all these reasons, farmers think 
that their prospects for the immediate 
future are favorable. But they are 
less optimistic about the distant fu- 
ture. They expect good times to last 
at least for several years, but they are 
less confident about the prospects for 
the next 5 or 10 years. Here is what 
some farmers are saying: 

“Along with sending food to Europe, 
we are also supplying the farmers over 
there with seed, fertilizer, and farm 
machinery to help them recover from 
wartime losses. Before long they will 
be on their feet again and will be able 
to grow their own crops. When that 
time comes, they won’t need big ship- 
ments of. grain from the United 
States. 

“That’s what happened after the 
last war. By 1920 conditions in most 
European countries had returned to 
normal and they greatly reduced their 
purchases of our agricultural prod- 
ucts. We were producing more than 
was needed to feed our own people, so 


we had a big surplus which could not 
be sold. Asa result, prices dropped so 
low that farmers could not support 
their families, pay taxes, and meet the 
payments on their mortgages. 

“Of course, we have the government 
price support program now. But it 
will expire at the end of this year un- 
less Congress votes to continue it. 
Even if it is continued, the ‘support 
prices’ for many crops are not high 
enough to give us much profit, and 
some congressmen want to make them 
even lower. 

“Most city folks don’t know what 
it’s like to be a farmer. Housewives 
complain about the high cost of food 
they buy at the grocery store and 
blame it on the farmers for charging 
high prices. But it’s not our fault. 

“The cost of running a farm has 
gone up in the past 8 years. We have 
to pay more for tractors, harvesters, 
and other farm machinery. We can’t 
get ‘hired men’ to work for $1 a day 
any more; instead, we have to pay as 
much as $5 a day. And when we go to 
town we have to pay a lot more than 
we used to for the things we buy in 
stores. 

“Some farmers struck it rich during 
the war, of course, but they were 
mostly the big operators. The great 
majority of us small farmers did not 
make fortunes. We earned good profits 
and were able to make improvements 
on our property, and maybe buy a new 
car or pay off our debts. But we are 
worried about the future because we 
remember what happened after the 
last war. The farm depression which 
began in 1920 lasted for nearly 20 
years.” 


Preventing Hard Times 


What can be done to prevent an- 
other farm depression? Many differ- 
ent proposals have been made in 
answer to this question. Not all farm- 
ers—and not all expert economists— 
agree on any one solution. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs describe the most 
widely discussed plans for assuring 
continued prosperity for farmers: 

1. Maintain full employment for 
factory workers. If city workers are 
employed at good wages, as they were 
during the war, they will be able to 


buy most of what the farmers raise. 
But if the nation suffers another de- 
pression like that of 1929, city dwell- 
ers will cut down on the amount of 
food they buy, and farmers will be 
left with crops they cannot sell. Farm 
prosperity depends on city prosperity. 

2. Continue food exports to other 
countries. Advocates of this proposal 
say that our farms nearly always pro- 
duce more than we can use, and that 
the only solution is to sell a large per- 
centage of our farm products abroad 
each year. But what if other coun- 
tries cannot afford to pay the prices 
required by U. S. farmers? Then our 
government should step into the pic- 
ture. It should buy up our surplus 
farm products at reasonable prices and 
then sell them abroad for less. Our 
government would lose money on the 
transaction, but it would insure farm 
prosperity. 

8. Promote greater home consump- 
tion. Instead of shipping surplus 
farm products abroad for sale at re- 
duced prices, others argue that we 
should help our own people to consume 
more. For example, they say our gov- 
ernment should provide well-balanced 
lunches for school students free of 
charge. It should also distribute sur- 
plus farm products to our unemployed 
and low-income groups as it did, under 
the Food Stamp Plan, during the de- 
pression. In this way, it is said, we 
would solve the problem of farm sur- 
pluses and would raise our standard 
of living. 

4. Reduce farm production. Sup- 
porters of this view say that, since 
U. S. farmers ordinarily produce more 
than the country needs, the only log- 
ical solution is to produce less. This 
is the way our factories deal with the 
problem of overproduction. If an auto 
manufacturer cannot sell all the cars 
he makes, he cuts down his output 


until there is a demand for more cars. 


Our farmers, it is argued, should 
do the same. When we stop making 
big relief shipments to other coun- 
tries, our farmers should cut down on 
their production. Those who are cul- 
tivating worn-out soil should be en- 
couraged to leave the land and take 
jobs in town. Those who have good 
farms should grow smaller crops and 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR COMPANY 


devote more attention to soil conserva 
tion. The government should, through 
financial inducements and in other 
Ways, encourage farmers to reduce 
their output when they are producing 
more than can be sold. 

Briefly stated, these are the main 
solutions which have been proposed 
for preventing a farm depression in 
the next 5 or 10 years. They all have 
their supporters and opponents. They 
will be discussed more and more if 
there is a decline in agricultural pros 
perity, for our nation cannot be well 
off for long if farmers are in distress, 

As William Jennings Bryan declared 
many years ago, “The great cities rest 
upon our broad and fertile plains. 
Burn down your cities and leave our 
farms, and your cities will spring up 
again as if by magic. But destroy our 
farms and grass will grow in the 
streets of every city in the country.” 





Railroad of the Future 


In a recent article in the New York 
Times Magazine, Robert Young, 
Chairman of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad, describes what he believes 
to be the train of the “not-very-dis 
tant future.” Mr. Young, who has 
campaigned widely against what he 
calls “the railroads’ Rip Van Winkle 
backwardness,” believes there will 
soon be a number of revolutionary 
changes in rail transportation. 

“The train of tomorrow”—accoré 
ing to Mr. Young—will be much 
lighter than present trains but will be 
both safer and stronger. A wheel al 
rangement, much like that used om 
roller coasters, will. allow trains # 
round curves at 80 miles an hour anil 
to reach a speed of 150 miles an hout| 


on the straightaway without dange} 


of derailment. A new kind of loc 
motive may use jet power. 

Mr. Young thinks that special, 
cation trains—“traveling hotels”— 
will become common. They will take 
vacationing Americans on tours # 
such places as the Grand Canyol 
Yellowstone Park, and other famous 
spots. Clean and comfortable 
equipped with all conveniences, thes 
will be a far cry from the old “excuF 
sion trains” of the past. a 
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ALAYA, like several other parts 
of Britain’s Asiatic empire, has 
been undergoing important changes. 
‘Its inhabitants now exercise more con- 
‘Birol over their local political affairs 
‘Bihan they did at the beginning of this 
? ear. Located in the southern portion 
‘of a long peninsula that stretches 
‘down from southeastern Asia and 
reaches almost to the equator, Malaya 
Bis a collection of small states headed 
Boy native chieftains or sultans. In 
prewar days, its sultans were required 
#o follow instructions given by Brit- 
fish officials, for the area has been 
under British control for about 150 
y Ars. 
— Japan’s rapid defeat of English 
Mforces on the Malay peninsula caused 
‘the white men to lose prestige. When 
fighting ended, the Asiatics in Malaya 
did not want to remain under the dom- 
ination of Europeans. This same situ- 
ation has arisen in other Asiatic pos- 
sessions of European powers. It has 
caused warfare in Indonesia and 
French Indo-China. In Malaya, 
though, the problem has been han- 
died, for the time being, peaceably and 
with comparatively little difficulty. 
Early this year an agreement was 
completed between the British govern- 
ment and Malaya’s natives. Under it, 
Britain continues to manage defense 
matters and foreign affairs. Through- 
out all British Malaya except Singa- 
pore, however, local problems are to 
be largely in the hands of native 
rulers. The region’s states, nine of 
them, have formed a Federation of 
Malaya. This organization, as well 
as each of the states, has a legislative 
body of native delegates. The new 
job of British officials in the area is 
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to furnish help and advice rather 
than to give orders and positive in- 
structions. 

Singapore, the great crossroads port 
city of southeast Asia and the East 
Indies region, is not a part of the fed- 
eration. Located on an island at the 
southern tip of the peninsula, it re- 
mains a crown ¢olony, controlled di- 
rectly by the British government. 

British Malaya contains about as 


MALA 


@ kuola 
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much land as does Alabama. It is 
rich in minerals, and its plantations 
raise a number of tropical crops. In 
world commerce the region is particu- 
larly important as a producer of tin 
and rubber. It sends these items 
abroad in exchange for food products, 
machinery and textiles. Japan’s con- 
quest of the peninsula was largely re- 
sponsible for the shortages of tin and 
rubber that our own country suffered 
during the war. 

There are dense jungles, from which 
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Its People Are Among the Better Educated in Asia 


a great deal of valuable timber is ob- 
tained. Wild creatures, including 
colorful birds, poisonous snakes, vam- 
pire bats, and larger animals, are 
abundant. The climate of the area 
is extremely moist. Persons who are 
accustomed to more temperate regions 
generally find it disagreeable. 

The 5 million inhabitants represent 
a mixture of peoples—principally Chi- 
nese, Indian, and original Malayan. 
The brown-skinned Malays, a cheer- 
ful and polite people, once had a repu- 
tation for being fierce and warlike. 
Today most of them work in the fields 
and on plantations. 

Much of Malaya’s commerce is car- 
ried on by people of Chinese descent. 
Tin mines and large rubber planta- 
tions are mainly in the hands of 
Britishers and Chinese. A large num- 
ber of Indians are, like the Malays, 
employed on plantations. 

The region has a mixture of re- 
ligions too. Most Malays follow the 
Moslem faith; among the Indians 
there are both Moslems and Hindus; 
and the Chinese have brought to the 
peninsula Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Buddhism. 

Many Malayans hope that eventu- 
ally their country will become entirely 
free of Great Britain, or at least will 
develop into a self-governing Domin- 
ion as have India and Pakistan. No 
such change is being planned definitely 
now, but the long-range prospects for 
it seem bright. Malaya’s educational 
standards are higher than those in 
most other parts of Asia, and the abil- 
ity of its people to handle their own 
government is growing as they gain 
firsthand experience. 

—By THOMAS K. MYER 
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Letters From Our Readers 














¥ In my opinion, Hawaii should be- 
come a state. Since the islanders 
have shown their loyalty to the United 
States, I think their statehood would 
be an advantage to the U. S. as well as 
to Hawaii. 

LORRAINE WHITE, 

McCool Junction, Nebraska. 
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I think America has now the great- 
est responsibility a nation ever had. 
In setting up the European Recovery 
Program, it has shown its interest in 
the world. 

Youth has a part in the program, 
and I think it would be good for THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER to carry on an 
exchange of student opinion on sub- 
jects connected with the program. The 
paper might have student reporters in 
foreign countries who would tell what 
young people in their nations think of 
. the “Voice of America,” of the way 
recovery funds are being used, or of 
America’s foreign program in general. 
Such an interchange of ideas would 
certainly help in making peoples un- 
derstand one another and in bring- 
ing peace for tomorrow. © 


GERHARD R. ANDLINGER, 
Linz, Austria. 
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(Editor’s note: THE AMERICAN OB- 
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SERVER feels that the exchange of stu- 


dent opinion Mr. Andlinger suggests 
can best be brought about through 
the letter column. From time to 
time, letters from foreign readers 
have been published. Others will be 
given full consideration as they are 
received. Meanwhile, readers in the 
United States and abroad are urged 
to use this column to present their 
ideas on subjects of current interest, 
so that students elsewhere can benefit 
from their opinions.) 
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Military training is important in a 
young man’s career, but his education 
may suffer if he is forced to leave 
school and engage in such training. 
I believe that a plan could be devised 
by which the nation’s youth would be 
required to take a special course in 
military tactics while still in high 

















school. In this way, a young man could 
complete a full education, and at the 
same time satisfy the nation’s need 
for trained reserves. This plan could 
be carried on in colleges and in pri- 
vate schools. 

WARD GLASBY, 

Pikesville, Maryland. ~ 
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I believe atomic energy control 
should remain in the hands of a civil- 
ian commission. Even though the use 
of atomic power for peacetime pur- 
poses is still a long way in the future, 
civilian scientists should continue to 
develop it. They would not have an 
adequate chance to do so if atomic 
control were turned over to the armed 
forces. 


CALVIN W. BEBERMEYER, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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I believe the Charter of the United 
Nations should be revised to eliminate 
the veto. Before our 13 original colo- 
nies could combine to form a strong, 
unified country, each had to give up 
certain sovereign powers. In the same 
way, if we are to have peace, the 58 
members of the UN must surrender 
some of their powers to a world legis- 
lative body. 

DAVID F. MIX, 
Buffalo, New York. 
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Study Guide 








U. S. Agriculture 


1. What maquened to the American 
farmers after World War I? 


2. What effect will the European Re- 
covery Program have on farm pros- 
perity? 

3. Explain briefly the government’s 
“price support” policy. 

4. Discuss the relationship between 
wages of city workers and farm income. 


5. What factors may reduce the de- 
mand for goods produced on American 
farms in the future? 


6. Discuss two proposals put forward 
as means of keeping the demand for farm 
products at a high level. 


1. Which of the proposals for keeping 
up the demand for farm products do 
you think would be the most effective? 
Give your reasons. 


2. Does or does not the government’s 
farm “price support” policy strike you 
as being a sensible one? Explain your 
position. 


3. What do you think about the sug- 
gestion that the federal government, in 
cooperation with the states, provide free 
lunches for all school students? 


Mexico 


1. Why are some of the Mexican farm- 
ers obstructing efforts to stamp out foot- 
and-mouth disease? 


2. List some of the important materials 
that Mexico sells abroad. 


3. Why do farmers in that nation pro- 
duce less than one might expect them to? 


4. What is the Mexican government 
doing to promote agriculture? 


5. How is the United States helping 
Mexico in her efforts to develop indus- 
trially? 


6. How are the Mexican people ex- 
pected to benefit from the growth of in- 
dustries? 


7. Who is the President of Mexico? 


8. To what extent is that country suc- 
ceeding in its drive to reduce illiteracy? 


Discussion 


1. What, in your opinion, is the most 
important step that the Mexican govern- 
ment is taking in the effort to help its 
people? Give reasons for your answer. 


2. How do you think the United States 
can best aid Mexico to become a more 
prosperous nation? Explain your posi- 
tion. 


Miscel laneous 


1. What controversy was_ recently 
brought into ths world spotlight by an 
exchange of statements between Walter 
Bedell Smith, American Ambassador to 
Russia, and Soviet Foreign Minister Mol- 
otov? 


2. What procedure did the government 
recently follow in averting the threatened 
rail strike? 


3. Who is one of the moving spirits be- 
hind the plan for a United States of Eu- 
rope? 


4. Name three South American coun- 
tries that no longer have diplomatic re- 
lations with the Soviet Union. 


5. Who carries more responsibility for 
Italy’s immediate future—its president 
or prime minister? What is his name? 


6. What factor may determine how 
serious the fighting in the former state of 
Palestine is to be? 


7. What is Great Britain’s new role 
in Malaya? 


8. What is the latest step Congress 
has taken to strengthen our nation’s 
armed forces? 





Answers to Vocabulary Test 


1. (b) terrible; 2. (d) accidental; 
3. (b) pardon; 4. (b) free from fault; 
5. (b) important; 6. (c) cheap and 
gaudy; 7. (c) daring and adventurous; 
8. (b) reserved; 9. (a) worn out; 10. (c) 
temporary; 11. (d) listléss; 12. (b) pre- 
tended or make-believe. 


A 
Africa. (See also South Africa) Dec 
8—4; Jan 5—4; Feb 16—1; May 


10—4 

Agriculture. (See also Conservation) 
Dec 1—1;. May 24—1 

Alaska. Sept 8—5; Mar 1—8; May 
10—5 

America’s Meaning, Essays. Jan 12—1 

Andorra. May 17—8 

Antarctic. Dec 8—4; Mar 8—8 

Arab League. (See also Palestine) Oct 


27—1; May 10—4 
Aranha, Oswaldo. Oct 6—4 
Argentina. Feb 23—1 and 7; Mar 8—4; 


r 12—3 
Wins forces. (See United States, 
Armed forces) 
Atomic energy. Sept 8—4; Oct 6—1 and 
i Oct 13—5; Nov 17—4; Apr 5—4; 
le a Apr 19—5; "Apr 26—5; 


Austin, Sy arwen, Sept 15—5; Jan 19—5 
Austria. Oct 27—5; Dec "15; Apr 
2 


Aviation. (See also United States, 
Armed forces) Sept 22—4; Sept 
29—4; Oct 6—5; Nov 17—5; Dec 
15—4; Feb 16—4 


Baldwin, Hanson. Apr 19—3 

Baruch, Bernard. Feb 2—2 

Beard, Charles A. Feb 16—8 

Belgium. Mar 22—7 

Benelux. Feb 23—5; Mar 22—7 

Benes, Eduard. Mar 8—8 

Bolivia. Apr 12—3 

Bradley, Gen. Omar. Dec 8—5 

Brazil. Nov 10—1; Apr 12—3 

Budget, U. S. (See United States, 
Budget and Taxes) 

Bunche, Ralph J. Jan 19—8 

Burma. Nov 38—8; Jan 5—4; May 3—4 

Byrd, Harry: Mar 22—5 

Byrnes, James. Nov. 10—5 


Cc 
Canada. Oct 20—5; Jan 12—1; Feb 2—2 


Ceylon. Dec 15—8 
Chile. Oct 27—4; Apr 12—3 
China. Sept 157; Oct 27—4; Nov 


3—4; Nov 17—1; Dec 8—4; Jan 
12—4; Mar 8—1; Apr 26—4; May 
10—5 

Civil rights. Nov 3—4; Nov 10—1 and 
4; Dec 1—3; Dec 8—1 and 5; Feb 
16—4; Feb 23—1 and 3; May 17—5 

Clayton, William. Sept 223 

Coal miners. Apr 5—4; May 3—4 


Colombia. _.Apr 12—3; "Apr {oF Apr 
26—4 
Communism. Sept 15—7; Oct 20—4; 


Nov 3—1 and 4; Nov 10—1; Nov 
17—1; Dec 1—3; Dec 8—5; Jan 


12—4 
Condon, Edward. Mar 22—4; May 17—4 
Congress, U. S.: 
Committees. Sept 8—3 
Filibuster. Mar 22—5 
Lead or follow? Feb 16—3 
Leaders, biography. Jan 5—8 
Lobbyists. Mar 15—5 
Regular session, Issues. Jan 5—1; Jan 
i9—4; Apr 26—1 
Special session. Nov 3—5; Nov 17—1 
Un-American Activities Committee. 
Nov 3—4; Nov 10—1; Dec 8—5; Mar 
22—4; May 17—4 
War Investigations. Dec 8—4 
Conservation. Oct 6—5; Oct 20—5; Dec 
1—1; Feb 23—4; May 17—5 
Costa Rica. Apr 12—5 
Crime, U. S. ov. 3—3 
Cuba. Apr 12—6 
Cyprus. Oct 6—8 
Czechoslovakia. Oct 27—4; Mar 8—4; 
Mar 15—1; Mar 22—5; Apr 26—5 


. D 
(See also Civil rights) Nov 


porey (See also United 
overnment and Politics) 


Denfeld, Admiral Louis E. Dec 1—4 
Denmark. Apr 19—4 
Detroit, Student action. Oct 13—4; Dec 


Dewey, Thomas E. Jan 19—8 
Dominican Republic. Apr 12—6 


Ecuador. Apr.12—4 
Education. Nov 10—5; Nov 17—4; 
ss Mar 1—3; Apr 12—7; Apr 


inant Sept 29—4; Dec 1—4 

Eire. Feb 23—5; Mar 1—5 

Eisenhower, Gen. Dwight. Feb 2—2; 
Feb 9—8 


e 

El Salvador. Apr 12—5 

—— nfluences of. Nov 3—3 
uro} 
- vo oll Sept 15—6; Jan 26—4 
Union plans. Feb 23; Feb 9—1; 

Mar 15—4 

oe ay Reeovery Program. Sept 
1; Oct 6—4;. Oct 13—7; Nov 

10—4; Dec 1—4; Jan 5—1; Feb 


Democracy. 
3—1 


ae on 


9—4; Feb 23—4; Apr 19—1 and 4; 
May 3—3; May 10—1 


Finland. Mar 15—4; Apr 19—5 

Food. Oct 13—4; Oct 20—1; Nov 10—4; 
Jan 12—4 

Foreign aid. (See also European Re- 
covery Program) Sept 8—4; Nov 
3—5; Nov 10—4 and 5; Nov 17—1; 
Jan 12—4 

Pope Se t 29—4; Nov 3—5; Nov 

ay 17—5 

Susie hee 8—4; Dec 8—1; Dec 15—4; 

Mar 8—4 


G 


Feb 2—8; Feb 16—4 

Germany. Sept 15—7; Oct 13—5; Dec 
ss Jan 5—1; Jan 19—5; Feb 
16—5; Mar 8—4; Mar 22—4; Apr 
12—8; Apr 19—4 

Great Britain. Sept 8—7; Oct 6—5; 
Oct 18—5; Oct 20—5; Nov 17—4 
and 5; Dec 8—4; Jan 26—4 

Greece. Sept 22—5; Oct 27—5; Nov 10— 
4; Jan 12—4; May 10—4 

Greenland. Sept 29—7; May 10—4 

Guatemala. Apr 12—5 


H 
Apr 12—6 
Feb 9—5; Apr 19—7 
United States. 


Sept 29—1; ; Apr 19—1; 
May 


3—4 
World. Sept 15—3; Dec 1—4 
aay ty defen Sept 8—4; Sept 
5—6; Sept 22—1; Apr 12—2 
Historical Bac grounds: 
Communists. Oct 27—8 
Congress. Nov 17—7; Jan 5—7 
District of Columbia. Dec 1—7 
Foreign investments in America. 
10—8 


Oct 6—8 
t 22—8 


Gandhi, Mohandas. 


Haiti. 
Hawaii. 
Health: 


Nov 


Freedom Train. 
Hemisphere unity. Se 
Installment buying. ov 3—8 
Military aviation. Sept 29—8 
Palestine. Dec 15—7 
Political parties. Sept 8—8 
Supreme Court. Oct 13—6 
Third parties. Jan 19—7 
United Nations, Origin. Sept 15—5 
Whitney and cotton gin. Dec 8—8 
Historical celebrations. ah a 26—3 
Hoffman, Paul. May 3— 
Hollywood investigation. Nov 38—4; Nov 
10—1; Dec 8—5 
Honduras. Apr 12—5 
Housing. Oct 6—1; Jan 5—1 
Hungary. Sept 22—4 


ee Dominion of. Sept 8—4; Sept 

; Sept 29—1; Oct 13—4; Nov 

78: Feb 9—4; "Mar 15—5; May 
10—4; May 17—4 

Dec 15—5; Feb 


Indians, American. 

-16—4; Apr 5—7 

Indonesia. Sept 8—4; Jan 26—5; Mar 
1—1 and 7; May 10—5 

Inflation. (See Prices) 

International correspondence. Nov 10—3 

International trade. (See Trade) 

Intolerance. (See Civil rights) 

Iran. Nov 10—4; Dec 8—8; Feb 16—5 

Italian colonies. Oct 27—8 

Italy. Sept 22—4; Oct 13—1; Oct 27—5; 
Dec 15—5; Jan 19—5; Apr 5—4; 
Apr 12—7; May 3—4 


Jj 


Japan. Oct 20—4; Nov 10—8; May 
10—5; May 17—1 
Japanese-Americans. Sept 15—7 


K 


Kashmir. Nov 17—8; May 3—5 
Korea. Oct 20—1; Nov 17—4; Jan 
12—5; May 10—3 and 5 


L 


Labér, U.S. (See also Coal miners; and 
United States, Industrial conditions) 
Sept 15—7; Oct 27—1; Nov 17—4; 
Jan 5—4; May 10—2 and 3; May 17 


Latin America. 
defense) 
Special issue. Ap 12 
Other articles. pr 5—5; Apr 19—4. 
Lie, Trygve. Sept 15—5 
Liechtenstein. May 17—8 
mae oN David E. Jan 12—3; May 


2 
Loyalty. (See also Communism and Civil 
rights) Dec 1—3; Mar 22—4; May 
17—4 
Luxembourg. Mar 22—7; May 17—8 


MacArthur, Gen. Douglas. Mar 22—4 

Malaya. May 24—7 

Manchuria. Nov 17—1 

Marshall Plan. 
Program) 

Martin, Joseph. Apr 26—8 

McGrath, Howard. Oct 13—4 

Merchant fleet. May 17—1 


(See also Hemisphere 


(See European Recovery 
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Mexico. Mar 22—4; Apr 12—6; May 
Missouri River: Oct 13—6 
Monaco. May 17—8 


Nehru, Jawaharlal. Feb 16—8 
Netherlands. Mar 22— 
Netherlands East Indies. 
donesia) 
Newfoundland. Mar 15—3 
New Zealand. Jan 26—7 
Nicaragua. Apr 12—6 
Norway. Sept 22—6; Oct 6—4; Jan 
19—3; Apr 19—4; Apr 26—1 


P 


Pakistan. Sept 8—4; Sept 15—6; Sept 
29—1; Oct 13—4; Nov 17—8; May 
0—4 


Palestine. Sept 22—4; Oct 27—1; Dec 
15—4; Jan 5—3; Jan 19—5; Mar 
1—4; Mar 22—1; Apr 5—4; Apr 
12—7; May 3—5; May 10—4; May 


(See 


In- 


17—4 

Panama and Canal Zone. Jan 12—3; 
Apr 12—5 

Panyushkin, Alexander. Dec 1—4 


Paraguay. Sept 22—7; Apr 12—4 
Patman, Wright. Mar 22—3 
Peace, Paths to. Mar 15—1; May 3—1 
Peru. Apr 12—4 
Petroleum. Nov. 17—5; Feb 2—1; May 
17—5 
Philippines. Sept 29—5; May 3—7 
Poland. Nov 17—4 
Polar map. May 10—6 
Politics, U. S. (See United States, Gov- 
ernment and Politics) 
Population, U. S. (See United States; 
Population) 
President series: 
Washington. Jan 5—7 
Adams, John. Jan 12—7 
Jefferson. Jan 19—7 
Madison. Jan 26—7 
Monroe. Feb 2—8 
Adams, John Q. Feb 9—8 
Jackson. Feb 16—7 
Van Buren. Feb 23—7 
Harrison, William H. Mar 1—8 
Tyler. Mar 1—8 
Polk. Mar 8—7 
Taylor. Mar 15—7 
Fillmore. Mar 15—7 
Pierce. Mar 22—8 
Buchanan. Apr 5—8 
Lincoln. Apr 19—8 
Johnson. Apr 26—7 
Grant. Apr 26—7 
Hayes. May 3—8 > 
Garfield. May 10—8 
Arthur. May 10—8 
Cleveland. May 17—3 
Harrison, Benjamin. May 24—3 
Prices. Sept 29—3 and 5; Nov 3—5; 
Nov 17—1; Jan 5—1; Feb 23—4; 
Mar 8—1; May 3—4; May 10—2 
Puerto Rico. Feb 23—8 


Radio. Sept 29—5; Oct 6—4; Dec 15—1; 
Feb 9—4; Mar 8—3 

Railroads. May 10—2 

Reece, Carroll. Oct 13—4 

Refugees. Sept 29—5; Oct 6—4; Oct 


27—3; Jan 19—5 
Romania. Jan 12—4; Jan 19—1 

Russia: 
Foreign affairs. Oct 20—4; Nov 3—1; 
Feb 16—4 and 5; Mar 8—4; Mar 
15—1 and 4; Mar 22—5; May 10—4 


and 5 : 
Internal affairs. Sept 15—6; Jan 
5—5; Feb 2— 
Russo-American relations. Sept 29—4; 


Oct 183—5; Oct 20—4; Nov 3—1; 
Dec 1—1 and 4; Dec 8—5; Dec 15—1 
and 5; Feb 9—4; Feb 23—4; Mar 
15—1; Apr 5—3; Apr 12—7 and 8; 
Apr 19—3 


Ss 


Safe driving. Sept 29—4; Jan 5—5 
St.. oe seaway. Feb 2—3; Mar 
15—4 


San Marino. May 17—8 

Scandinavia. Apr 19—4; Apr 26—1 

Science. Notes appearing weekly not 
indexed. 

Siam. Dec 1—8 

South Africa.. Oct 20—8 

Spain. Mar 8—4; Apr 19—1 

Spitsbergen. May 10—4 

Sports, history. Nov 17—3 

Stalin, Josef. Feb 2—5 

Stassen, Harold. Jan 26—8 

Steel. Oct 20—4; May 10—2 

Supreme Court, U. S. Oct 183—1; Oct 
20—5 


Sweden. Apr 19—4; Apr 26—1 
Switzerland. Feb 9—3 


A 


Taft, Robert. . May 17—8 

Taxes, U.S. (See United States, Budget 
and Taxes) 

Taylor, Glen. Mar 8—4 

Television. Mar 15—8; May 10—1 

Third party. (See Wallace, Henry) 


Togliatti, Palmiro. Oct 6—4 
Trade: 
ITO. Jan 12—5; Apr 12—7 
Russo-American. Dec 15—5; Apr 
U. S. and world trade. Feb 164. 
Apr 12—2 , 
Trieste. Oct 6—4; Apr 5—4 


Truman, Harry. ‘Apr 5—3 
Turkey. Mar 22—1; May 10—4 


U 
United Nations: 
Special Issue. Sept 15 » 
Armed force. Mar 22—1 


United States: 


























General Assembly. Sept 15—2; 
29—4; Oct 13—5; Dec 1—4 — 

International Trade Organization. Jan 
12—5; Apr 12—7 


Little hemaaiiby: Oct 27—5; Noy 
17—5; Jan 5—5 

Revision. Apr 26—4 

Repurtty Council. Sept 15—1; 
12—5 


UNESCO. Nov 17—5 
Armed forces. Sept 22—1; Dec 1—4; : 
Dec 8—3 and 5; Dec 15—1; Jan § 
5—1; Jan 12—5; Jan 19—1 and 4 | 
Jan 26—1 and 4; Feb 2—3; 
8—4; Apr 5—1 and 5; Apr 1 
“and 4; May 10—2 
Budget ‘and Taxes. 


Jan 5—1; 
26—1; Apr 12—7 


J é 


— Re 20—3 § 
entral Intelligence Agenc Sept | 
8—5; Apr 26—4 ": ia 
Congress. (See Congress, U. 8.) 


Foreign policy. (See also varioug) 
countries and Russo-American rela 
tions) Sept 29—4; Mar 15—1; Apr 

—3; May 3—1 

Government and Politics. oon 8—1; 
Oct 183—4; Jan 12—4; Jan 19—4; 
Jan 26—5; Feb 2—2; Feb 9—4; Feb 
23—1; Mar 1—4; Mar 8—4; Mar 
22—3; Apr 5—5; “Apr 26—4 and 5; 
May $—1 

Sadeubwiall conditions. (See also Labor, 

Oct 20—4; Mar 8—1; May 

10—2 and 3 
International trade. (See Trade) 
— men in government jobs. Feb 
Population. Sept 15—6; Apr 5—1; 

May 3— 
Supreme Court. Oct 13—1; Oct 205 

Universal military training. ‘Jan 19—1; 

Mar ; Apr 5—1; May 10—2" 

Uruguay. Apr 12—4 


Vv 


Vandenberg, Arthur. Mar 15—3 
Venezuela. Apr 12—4 
Virgin Islands. Feb 23—8 
Vocational series: 
General discussion. Sept 8—8 
Actor. Apr 26—8 
Air Force. Dec 1—8 
Air hostess. Dec 8—7 
Army. Nov 17—8 
Biologist. May 24—3 
Dietitian. Sept 29—8 
Draftsman. Feb 2—8 
Engineer. Mar 15—8 
Farmer. Feb 23—8 
FBI. Jan 12—8 
Florist. Mar 22—8 
Forester. Jan 26—8 
Interior decorator, Dee 15—3 
Jeweler. Apr 5—8 ° 
Laboratory technician. Nov 3—7 
Landscape architect. + Mar 8—7 
Linguist. Oct 20—8 
Mechanic. Jan 19—8 
Musician. Mar 1—7 
Navy. Nov 10—7 
Nurse. Feb 9—3 
Office machine operator. Sept 228 
Personnel worker. Oct 13—3 
Physiotherapist. Apr 19—8 
Plumber. Oct 6—7 
Psychiatrist. Jan 5—8 
Real estate agent. May 17—7 
Retail merchant. Feb 16—8 
Secretary. May 3—8 
Social worker. Sept 15—8 
Statistician. Oct 27—7 
Watchmaker. Apr 5—8 
Voice of America. Mec 15—1; Feb 9 


Ww 


Wallace, Henry. Jan 12—4; Feb 9—4}) 
w Mar 1—4; Mar 8—4; Apr 26—8 
ar: ; 


Causes. Mar 1—1 « 
Danger of. Dec 1—1; Dec 8—5; 
5—3 


Prevention. Mar 15—1; May 3—l ~ 
Warren, Earl. Mar 1—5 ‘y 
Western Hemisphere. (See Hemisph 

defense and Latin America) oS 
Wilhelmina, Queen of Netherlands. Jai 
26—8 Ee 
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World government. May 17—5 
World review. May 10—1 
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Youth Forum, New York Herald Trib 
Feb 2—7; Mar 1—5; May 17—5 
Yugoslavia. Oct 27—4 






























































































